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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS [Department of Anthropology and 
Vol. 14, Nos. 3-4, 1959 Linguistics, Univ. of Buffalo] 


HILL'S Introduction to linguistic structures: COMMENT AND DISCUSSION 
George P. Faust, University of Kentucky 


[PA6809.06. English--General--Reviews and criticism. ] 


Ss Critical discussion, by GPF. 
II. Comment and rejoinder, by Archibald A. Hill 
III. Further notes, by GPF. 


I. Critical discussion. 
A projected review of Professor Archibald A. Hill's Introduction to _lin- 


guistic structures: from sound to sentence in English (Harcourt, Brace and 
company, 1958) has been revised at the suggestion of the Editor. Like a.review, 





this paper discusses several topics in connection with the book (hereafter ILS), 
but it attempts no over-all appraisal and should not be mistaken for a review. 
The general architecture of the main text is sufficiently suggested by the sub- 
title. The analysis emphasizes the grammatical role of the suprasegmental 
entities. 

1. Symmetry of pattern. How far a linguist can legitimately go in 
searching for symmetrical patterns appears to be a matter of opinion. Hill's 
deep concern for symmetry is evident throughout ILS and necessarily affects his 
decisions. Some of his methods are exemplified in‘his systematization of the 
consonants and semivowels, his defense of the Trager-Smith over-all vowel pattern, 
and his analysis of pronouns. 

1.1. Consonants and semivowels. With a calculated sacrifice of phonetic 
accuracy, Hill adopts a 4 x 4 pattern of stops and spirants, with-four positions 
and the oppositions stop/spirant and voiceless/voiced; a 3 x 2 pattern of nasals 
and semivowels, with three positions and the double opposition nasal/non-nasal, 
fixed position/nonfixed position; and a 1 x 1 pattern,of ‘linguals’ (/1, r/), 
with the opposition lateral/nonlateral (34-43). Apparently the tentative de- 
cision to take /c, j/ as unitary--the cluster interpretation is not ruled out-- 
implies the decision to list them as stops (33, 35-6), with the friction of 
their release classified as non-distinctive (44). The status of the release 
perhaps deserves more ,explanation than is given, in view of the morphophonemic 
effect of the affricates on following environments, e.g. /lestz/, /leséz/, 
/lact2/, but /laps/, /lats/, /laks/. That is, the classification here makes for 


some awkwardness farther along. 
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More important structurally, Hill gains complete symmetry of pattern only 
at the cost of isolating /l, r/ with a relatively weak distinction. An alter- 


native worth exploring would group all the sonorants (including /h/) in a single 
pattern: NASAL /m n n 

NON-NASAL y r Ww Higher 

h 1/__— Lower 

Part of the evidence for this grouping is that /r/ is at least marginally a 
semivowel, and may actually be one in some dialects, as Hill notes (83-4). For 
instance, I have so far found no minimal pairs showing a Vr/Sr contrast in my 
own speech. What seems not to have been observed is that /1/ is also at least 
on the periphery of the semivowels. There is some evidence, though it is by no 
means as clear as for /r/. In my speech, lemme (let me) often contrasts with 
semi and lemon, and presumably contains /eh/. The nucleus of lemme also contrasts 
with that in twelve when, as commonly, the latter has a nonlateral postvocalic 
glide. (It is assumed that laterality requires alveolar contact of the tongue 
tip or blade.) In addition, cough rhymes with Goff, but not with golf, which 
lacks the lateral of gulf and wolf. Phonetically, this nonlateral glide follows 
lowered and retracted allophones of the vowels. 

From the point of view of structural balance, the obvious weakness of the 
proposed grouping is the hole in the pattern. A phonemic flap may fill out the 
pattern for some speakers, but more probably /r/ is lower front in some dialects, 
with interdialectal complementation. In any case, the asymmetry is counter- 
balanced by the reduction in the number of classes and the closer approximation 





to an over-all pattern. 

1.2. Over-all vowel pattern. The 3x3 vowel pattern is defended strongly, 
particularly against the addition of a tenth vowel. Hill clearly conceives of 
an over-all pattern not as a mold to contain any dialect or idiolect but rather 





as a sort of super-pattern to which idiolects are to be referred. The phonemic 
entities of idolects are ‘idiophonemes’; those of an over-all pattern are ‘dia- 
phones’. The essence of Hill's position is displayed in two sentences: 


The proper description of any idiolect is ... a statement of 
the relation of its idiophonemes to the diaphonemes; the analyst 
must say which idiophonemes correspond to diaphonemes and what the 
differences are. (59) 


The analysis of an idiolect or a group of idiolects cannot be 
done merely by equating an item heard in the idiolect with an item 
from the over-all pattern simply because the two are physically 
similar. (61) 
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Along with its insight (see below, §4), this view has certain rather evident 
disadvantages. To start with, diaphonemes appear to be abstracted in the first 
place from idiophonemes, which are themselves already abstractions from (i.e. 
classes of) phones. But even this is an oversimplification, for as Hill demon- 
strates (57-8) a single idiophoneme may be split (on phonetic grounds!) when it 
is referred to the over-all pattern. Further, there seems to be no way of pre- 
dicting, with any precision, the range of idiophonemes correlated with a given 
diaphoneme. 

A second disadvantage is that idiolects cannot be compared directly, but 
only through the medium of the diaphonemic pattern. In a commonsense wuy this 
seems contrary to the facts of everyday life, since people do converse, each 
presumably using his idiophonemic system in both speaking and listening. And we 
may assume that no ordinary speaker has any acquaintance with over-all pattern 
as the linguist perceives it. If any comparigon is made in this situation, it 
must be between idiolects. Undoubtedly a certain amount of guessing goes on: 
anyone whose power is [paver] has to guess that (pa: or] is the same item, and at 
first [ta:r] for tire is pretty sure to be misunderstood by a [tsar] or [tsror] 
speaker. But the analyst cannot convert these forms into diaphonemic truan- 
scription until he knows the idiolects thoroughly. 

The third--and in some ways the most important--disadvantage is that the 
over-all pattern seems to be placed beyond the reach of effective criticism or 
modification. If an idiolect does not fit, it is the idiolect, or more precisely 
its relation to the over-all pattern, which is irregular. Hill cites four types 
of irregularity: skewing, holes in the pattern, leftovers, and free variation 
(60-1). Sledd's tenth vowel is conceded but considered a leftover. Another 
idiolect was found to be skewed ‘in that ten physically different sound types 
were arranged under nine contrasts, with asymnetry between contrasts in one 
situation and another’. The idiolect belongs to a linguist who believes that 
his speech can be accounted for most simply by assuming ten phonemic vowels; he 
is backed up by another linguist, originally from the same locality, who also 
claims ten vowels. When two experienced linguists, both thoroughly conversant 
with the Trager-Smith analysis, come from the same region as Sledd and make the 
same claim, it begins to look as if the over-all pattern may not be quite over- 
all enough and as if Hill might have made some allowance for modifying it. The 
present concern, though, is not with how many vowels English has, but rather with 


whether Hill's prestige will contribute to placing a scheme beyond the reach of 
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responsible criticism. 

1.3. Pronouns. ILS offers two analyses of pronouns, one ‘relatively 
practical’ (145-8), the other ‘complete, nonpractical, and abstract’ (149-50). 
The first is fairly plain sailing for experienced readers but not for beginning 
students, who are called upon to grasp suppletion, syncretion, ‘allomorphic de- 
velopment’, zero allomorphs, and portmanteau morphs--all within four pages. The 
second analysis is much harder reading, mainly because it is practically im- 
possible to keep track of the distinction between slashes and braces and to 
understand the relation supposed to obtain between them. 

For instance (149), ‘the occurrence of final /-w/ in /yuw/ can be associ- 
ated with the preceding /-u-/, giving the possibility of reducing all forms 
except it to combinations of a preceding form and a following /-y/. Without 
deciding the status of this /-y/ but provisionally cutting it off as a separate 
morph, we find our form 1 forms now include fyu-}. This goes beyond me, since 
there is no actual form /yuy/; it would be comparatively simple to cut off /-w/ 
as {-w}, a phonologically conditioned allomorph of {-y}. Farther on in the same 
paragraph, regularizing procedures result in ‘a set of forms for all pronouns in 
form 1 consisting of initial consonant, invariant vowel, and final /-y/’. Does 
this mean that the regularizing takes place at te phonemic level? Braces would 
be intelligible here, but there is no reason to suspect a misprint. 

Granting the validity of the results, the analysis still seems markedly 
limited. My /ar/ or /ahr/ would require a different analysis from Hill's /awr/ 
to arrive at the morphemic norm {w-i-r}, and my alternating /awer/ might not be 
manageable. Along a different dimension, Hill notes (150), ‘The existence of 
[thee] in any idiolect makes it impossible to analyze as we have done, since 
they cannot then be normalized without loss of distinction between thee and 
they.’ (Anyway, these two sets would turn out to be morphemically indistinguish- 
able.) Considering the frequency of thee in prayer and patriotic song, it mst 
be granted existence in the speech of most Americans. Altogether, the abstract 


analysis of pronouns looks too vulnerable to be widely useful. 

2. Zero. A questionable feature of analysis in LS is the use of zero allo- 
morphs of weak stress and certain suffixes. Why do linguists posit zero allo- 
morphs, but never equally convenient zero ullophonese Given a zero allophone of 
/r/, for instance, a good many phonemic difficulties could be cleared away, and 
maybe some morphemic ones to boot: bare could be written /bahr/ and fear /fihr/ 
in ‘r-less dialects’, and idea would be /aydihr/ in New England. In what way 
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are morphemes so critically different from phonemes? 

Even a word (it) is said to have a zero allolog in /s+kiw1#/ (117). This 
allolog contains, I suppose, zero allomorphs of its norm and carries zero stress. 
The single-phoneme allolog of is presumably contains a zero allomorph of the 
base and is specified (104) as having zero stress. As compared with the norms 
(104,149,164) the full allomorphic notation should look like this: 

ALLOMORPHIC. {9} {9} {9} {9} {B} {B} {-s} {+} {euwl} (3314 

MORPHEMIC = {+} {t-} {-i-} {-y} {4°} {e-} {-2} {+7} {uw} {3314} 
What is fascinating is not so much half a dozen zeroes in a row as the fact that 
linguistics has certified a means for identifying with assurance the various 
morphemes, even though they are unrepresented in the linguistic material to be 
analyzed. 

The zero allolog of it, ‘shown to be present only by the fact that the fol- 
lowing form has the phoneme characteristic of the allologs of is which appear 
after morphs ending in.voiceless stops’ (117), can be disposed of fairly simply. 
The vowel-less allologs of is have two phonemic shapes, /z/ and /s/. The first 
appears wherever the preceding material has the distinctive feature of voice; 
the second appears everywhere else. There is no need to posit a zero allolog. 
We know, but only intuitively, that the example is in complementary distribution 
with ‘It's cool’. 

The zero allomorphs of suffixes can be elimimated, too, with the possible 
exception of a sero allomorph of {-y} implied by the analysis of it as {t-i-y}. 
The function of such a zero is to bring subclasses of a form class into line 
with a paradigm based on the maximum number of distinctions (except for the verb 
be). If an analyst believes in his zeroes, he treats them seriously as allo- 
morphs; if not, they become an innocuous way of saying something like ‘The ex- 
pected suffix does not occur’. Discussion here will be limited to the noun 
paradigm as crucial. 

According to ILS (138-45) the noun has two positionally ordered suffixes: 
1, plural; 2, determinative. The paradigm thus forms a square, each corner 
distinguished by its suffix pattern:- 1 (ox);~ 2 (ox's); 1 -(oxen); 1 2 (oxen's). 
The observable forms of other subclasses with full range give either a triangle 
(wife, wife's, /wayvz/) or a line (sheep, sheep's). The biggest subclass, e.g. 
boy may as well be taken as triangular and equated with wife, though formal 
evidence like /wayv-/ is lacking, 

The triangle and line are squared in ILS by a zero allomorph of suffix 2 
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for wives' and boys' and a zero of suffix 1 for the plural distributions of 


Sheep and sheep's. A solution without zeroes can be reached by extending syn- 
cretion to cover suffix patterns. The syncretistic pattern of wives' is from 
the plural (1-), that of (two) sheep from the singular (--) and that of (two) 
sheep's from the determinative (-2). There is then no need for zero as a pat- 
tern-filler to show the full range of distribution. 

3. The first step in syntax. As a wedge into morphemics, Hill has devised 
an important new technique, ‘junctural cutting’, to establish boundaries of 
segmental morphs. The hypothesis is that ‘the occurrence of any juncture always 
marks the boundary of an entity larger than a phoneme’ (93). Thus Anchises as 
/an+kaysiy2/ (91) has at least two segmental morphs. But Hill is careful tc 
make it clear (94) that these are only first cuts into morphs, which are to be 
studied further for possible second cuts and classification into morphemes. 
Later he establishes stress and pitch morphemes, with such norms as {+"} and 
{231#} (102-14). The interrelationship of the kinds of morphemes is described 
(106) as ‘a three-layer system: pitch morphemes correlated in position with 
stress morphemes, stress morphemes correlated with segmental morphemes’. 

One way into syntax would closely parallel Hill's first cuts in morphemics. 
Given the three-layer structure, it is possible to point out that pitch mor- 
phemes relate to stress morphemes as (phonemic) junctures do to segmental pho- 
nemes. In junctural cutting, segments are marked off as morphs by the occurence 
of a phoneme of a different class. In pitch-morpheme cutting, stress morphemes 
are marked off as phrase superfixes by the occurrence of a morpheme of a dif- 
ferent class. (A better name than ‘phrase superfix’ is needed; perhaps ‘stress 
tag’.) The parallel can be validly carried at least one step more: as junctures 
give first cuts in morphemics, so pitch morphemes give first cuts in the syntax 
of stress morphemes, and the phonological phrase (more exactly, the intonation- 
ally determined phrase superfix) is exactly parallel with the juncturally de- 
termined morph. To borrow from what Hill says (94) of junctural cutting only, 
these first cuts in phrase syntax also ‘require a second step in which careful 
distributional study and further cuts are both made’. The need for further cuts 
is shown by such a sentence as "I see the services are finally unified" (with a 
pitch morpheme after services). 

An illustration of a second cut may be useful. Using a well-established 
bit of linguistic synecdocha, Hill says (175), ‘If the sequence old fine houses 





is used, then a terminal juncture, normally /\/; must be used after old, and 
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may very well appear after fine as well.’® In partial transcription, then, it 


» @ 


appears sometimes as (A) /owl| f8ynt+haw22/ and sometimes as (B) /ow1| feyr. | 
hawzt2/. With [J for any pitch morph and ignoring the segmental materisl, the 
relevant morphic sequenaes are (A) {°} {0} {7} {+7} {0} ona (B) £7} {M3 

{0} {°} {0}. By a rule for second cuts cited earlier in ILS (97) the occurences 
of B justify a second cut in A. Thus it can be methodically established that A 
has what Hill, following Smith, calls a juncture point (245-6) between fine and 
houses. If boxtears is now substituted for houses, it will be found that there 


is no normal variant box[lcars, and therefore no juncture point. In the type of 





medial construction represented by old fine boxcars, {°} {+*} is a unit con- 





struction to be identified as a type of fixed phrase. 

When segmental material is brought in, as eventually it must be, analysis 
becomes considerably more complex. Yet even on causal inspection, one or two 
points stand out. Hill distinguishes between phonological words (stress in- 
cluded) and morphological words (stress implied?); in each class he also dis- 
tinguishes between minimal and nonminimal. The word is restricted to a single 
base. A ‘simple, but morphologically nonminimal, word’ is defined thus (124): 
‘A word is a construction capable of standing isolated under a pitch morpheme 
and consisting of segmental morphemes....*’ The omission of stress is due. to 
an earlier ruling (102) that neither morphemes nor words ‘have stress as an in- 
tegral part of their structure’. But it is inconceivable that any segmental 
morpheme should stand ‘isolated’ under a pitch morpheme, since the segmental 
morpheme must be accompanied by at least one stress morpheme, which the pitch 
morpheme identifies as a phrase superfix. The ‘potential phrase’ (124) presents 
the same difficulty, since the minimal case is identified with the word. All 
the minimal potential phrase amounts to, actually, is a claim that there is al- 
ways a juncture point between two morphological words. If this is true of 
boxcar, fixed phrases are not so fixed after all. 

Aside from fixed phrases, which share certain characteristics with words 
(126-9), the phonological word may well turn out to be a minimal or near-minimal 
phrase, whether potential or actual. If it does, this phrasal word might prove 
to be a convenient syntactic unit, especially in cross-dialect investigation. 


If a sequence like big black buck should be collected from various dialects 


with (a){*} {+*} {+} (0, (Be) CF (0 Od & 3 CO, ana (c) (73 (0 OF 1B 
{*} {0}, any one of the three might be selected as the norm of the variants, 


but probably A and B could be accounted for more methodically in terms of C 
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than C could be in terms of A or B. This is not quite pure speculation, since 
well-known linguists claim level stress for certain dialects. 

4. Idiolect and language. Hill's concept of the relation between idio- 
phonemes and diaphonemes was treated earlier simply as a defense of the over-all 


vowel pattern. Actually it is much more than that, for it contains one of the 
most important insights in ILS: that there are bound to be irregularities be- 
tween idiolects and any over-all pattern that can be formulated. If this view 
is correct, as seems highly probable, the implications for linguistic analysis 
are very significant. So far, the vocalic system is the only part of English 
for which an over-all pattern has been seriously tested by controversy. There 
is no reason, of course, why the same device should not be applied to the con- 
sonantal system, and obviously Hill has moved in this direction. Further, there 
is no theoretical reason why over-all patterns should not be developed at all 
levels of analysis. This is unquestionably what Trager and Smith were aiming 
toward in the Outline of English struct » but their work is of course more 
important for its advance in method than for its detailed results beyond 
phonology. 

Consideration of over-all pattern focuses attention on the fact that Hill 
was his own informant (13-4). Fries, for instance, gathered his data differently 
for The structure of English, and the difference in method may well have contri- 
buted to the differences in resultg. Fries has been criticized for not making 
much use of his suprasegmental material, which he apparently could not organize 
successfully. By contrast, the suprasegmental patterns form the principal basis 
of a successful analysis in ILS. But Fries was using small samples from many 
idiolects, whereas Hill uses a single idiolect almost exclusively. To borrow 
useful prefixes (or prebases) from Hill, The structure of English is a (limited) 
diagrammar; ILS is basically an idiogrammar. The odds are that no diagrammar 
can yet make more than a limited use of phonological signals. 

Idiolects are probably reasonably self-consistent in their use of patterns 


of stress and pitch to produce distinctions common to all speakers. But the 
negative evidenee from Fries and others indicates that it is not simple to corre- 
late idiolects at any one point. That is, there are evidently several ways of 
making a given distinction. So far, there is not enough evidence to tell us 

how the variations are distributed or how to formulate a useful overall pattern. 
Hill reports (360-2) testing a number of idiolects for the restrictive/non- 
restrictive distinction; he comes to the tentative conclusion that two of the 
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four signals offered are ambiguous. The test itself is ingenious, and poten- 
tially very valuable, but the results, which seem disappointing, should have 
been pnedictable. To start with, the four variants do not exhaust the possi- 
bilities--for example, my own pattern for non-restriction is missing. At this 
stage, it is probably premature to say that a signal is ambiguous without saying 
for whom. That is, systems of contrasts in idiolects must be known in order to 
understand why a signal is distinctive for some and not for others. Samples 
are evidently inadequate as a basis for general rules. The experience of both 
Fries and Hill suggests that a good deal of groundwork with idiolects needs to 
be completed before satisfactory general statements can be made. 

If it is correct that an idiolect is properly described in terms of its 
relation to an over-all pattern, then the principal and necessary limitation of 
ILS stands out clearly. Hill has developed an idiogrammar, and done it very 
well; but we cannot know the meaning of his idiogrammar--we cannot locate it 
and describe its position relative to other idiogrammars--until we have also 
fully developed a diagrammar to serve as a fixed reference. Hill has obviously 
made some moves in that direction. At the very least he has consulted other 
idiolects and made allowance for reports that he could credit. More important, 
sqgme of the techniques he has worked out look toward the establishment of a 
diagrammar; that is, he has generalized from his data as far as scholarship per- 
mits. Yet ILS must be recognized as a pioneer book. Quite conceivably its 
greatest single service will turn out to be that it demonstrates the critical 
need for a fully serviceable diagrammar. When we realize that such a diagramnar 
would by definition resolve problems posed by dialectal variation, we know how 
appallingly far from it we are. But either linguists must find it, or we must 
give up the notion that English can ever be scientifically described as a 
language. 

[January 14, 1959] 





II. Comment and rejoinder (by Archibald A. Hill, University of Texas). 

I hope that in taking part in this discussion I can avoid both over-defen- 
Siveness and agression. If my comments produce any increase in communication 
and remove any of my own errors, they will ba well worth while. 

Faust aska ‘hqw far a linguist can legitimately go in searching for symme- 
trical patterns’. It is my belief that natural and human phenomena have both 


order and disorder, but that the order outweighs the disorder. Symmetry is one 
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relation to simplicity, since 


guise under which order appears, and bears a close 
symmetrically arranged items can be described with fewer statements than can 
items in a random order. Symmetry and simplicity can therefore be used as cri- 
teria for judging analyses, evan though I think that most analysts would agree 
that they are less important criteria then inclusiveness and consistency. Yet 

if order outweighs disorder we must assume that an analysis which presents 
greater symmetry is better than one which presents less. It is certainly not 
possible to set up the kind of criterion which I once heard seriously proposed 

by an analyst--anything which appeared ‘too regular’ in language analysis should 
be taken to be false. 

Symmetry in language analysis is usually a matter of analogical relations, 
where the analogy is plain, but the exact nature of the analogy is much less so. 
I know of no one who would not agree that /b/ is to /p/ as /d/ is to /t/. Yet 
it is possible to argue over whether /b/ and /d/ are distinguished from /p/ and 
/t/ by voice, by amount of energy, or some other difference. Investigatior 
proceeds by a happy circularity. When we get an insight into the analogy, we 
use it to clarify the relation; when we have clarified the relation, we return 
to further clarification of the analogy. 

Martin Joos, at the second Texas Conference, said that any sensible man 
would use symmetry in cleaning up his phonemic or other analysis. A sensible 
man would use a partially symmetrical arrangement of items as a hint that some- 
thing might have been overlooked. For instance, an analyst of English might 
easily overlook a rare phoneme like /z/ were it not for the fact that the pattern 
of distinctive features so strongly suggests it. I believe, however, that sym- 
metry of contrasts is more important than symmetry of articuiation. In English 
consonants, the symmetry of articulation is only partial at best, the arrange- 
ment of contrasts is far more regular. The statement of symmetry of contrasts 
is an end result, ‘cleaned up’ as Joos has it, by close attention to symmetry. 

Joos also added an extremely important theoretical limitation on the use of 
symnetry. I have been trying to work with his limitation for the last two years, 
and so far at least, it checks out. In my arrangement of items on a grid of 


intersecting oppositions, one position, but one position only, can be ‘zeroed 
out’. I can assign my voiced intervocalic flap to /t/, by saying it is the 
allophone which is not like any other allophone, that is, has only negative dis- 
tinctive features. But having done so I am not at liberty to ‘zero out’ the 
qualities of any other possible allophone of /t/--I cannot, for instance, assign 
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a glottal stop to /t/. 

Still under the general rubric of symmetry, Faust points out that my de- 
cision to treat /c/ and, /j/ as units makes for awkwardness on the morphemic 
level. That is, the inflected forms of catch and edge are like cash and rouge 
in having the allomorph {-#2} after them. A statement of this distribution 





would be simpler if /c/ and /j/ were treated as clusters containing dental spi- 
rants. I should add that, however influenced I may have been by considerstions 


+ 


of symmetry, my final decision on /c/ and /j/ is based on the belief that I 
have cantrasts between the unit phonemes and clusters. I am fully awure that 
setting up unit /c/ and /j/ makes for difficulty in one direction in phono- 
tactic and morphophonemic sequences, though I also believe thut in other di- 
rections some simplicity is gained; I disregard both, sinee the contrusts force 
the decision. Symmetry and simplicity in phonotactics and morphophonemics «ure 
outweighed by symmetry and simplicity in the contrasts of distinctive fe:tures. 
The unpublished Texas dissertation of Miss Mary Lu Joynes martiuls u good 
of evidence from the history of English to bear out the hypothesis thut phono- 
tactics is more conservative than phonemics proper. An exumple is the unit 
phoneme /8/ which is still phonotactically distributed like the cluster from 
which it is usually derived. We should therefore expect the phonemic inventory 
to be out of line with the phonotactic patterns, and we should expect the 
phonotactic patterns to give us clues to the older inventory. If I om right 
in assigning /c/ and /j/ to the stops, I am therefore not surprised to find 
their morphophonemic and phonotactic behavior reflecting tha@ir older status us 
clusters. [Cf. III.1 below. ] 

Faust proposes an alternate arrangement ,of semi-vowels and liquids which 
(I believe) unnecessary for my idiolect, since I lack his contrasts. I wou i 
have still another suggestion, however. His statement ‘/r/ is lower front 


some dialects’ would allow for the following arrangement: 


Front Back 
Nasals m n 9 
Dorsal semivowels y h ¥ 
Apical semivowels r 1 


It is true that /r/ is not, or is no longer, a true apical phoneme in all 
its allophones, but I am presuming that this development can be zeroed out. I 
should regard this scheme as meeting Faust's objection that his own scheme has 


‘a hole in the pattern’. The suggestion of treating both /r/ and /1/ as semi- 
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vewels needs careful study. As Faust is well aware, there is evidence that 


anciently the whole group of nasals, liquids, and semivowels acted alike, oc- 
cunring as adjunct of the nuclear member of the syllable, or as nuclear member, 
under variant ablaut conditions. Traces of this phonotactic arrangement have 
been found at a good many stages of English, and I have no doubt that dialects 
will appear which have considerable variation from the pattern stated in ILS. 
The revised pattern suggested here would have these advantages: 1) front-to- 
back opposition, characteristic of the rest of the system, is not completely 
neutralized, but merely reduced. 2) Neither /r/ nor /1/ is distinguished by a 
unique distinctive feature, which is what I think Faust means by the statement 
that the ILS arrangement gives them a ‘relatively weak distinction’. I should 
add that in those dialects I know intimately, the phonotactic distribution makes 
/r/ seem rather more like a semivowel than does /1/. There are /-Vrl1C/ items 
like world, snarled, but none of /*-VirC/. That is, vowel nuclei are more easily 
extended by the addition of /r/ than of /1/. ([Cf. III.2.] 

In my discussion of over-all vowel pattern, I must certainly plead guilty 





to over-simplification and ignorance. Fuast quotes an,instance of over-simpli- 
fication from page 61: ‘The analysis...cannot be dqne merely by equating an 
item...with an item in the over-all pattern simply because ‘the two are physically 
Similar’. It is obvious that physical similarity, in the absence of evidence to 
the contrary, constitutes prima facie evidence of identity. The proper iffport of 
the quoted sentence is perhaps best illustrated by a bit of ignorance. I said of 
Rocky Mountain dialects ‘/o/ is often lacking, so that...pa and paw sound alike’. 
The statement about lack of contrast is true enough, but the statement that it 
was /o/ which is lacking was made on the basis of equating the vowel which remains 
with the over-all pattern in terms of physical similarity somewhat too hastily. 
Now that I know Rocky Mountain speech a little better, it is possible to say that 


if an elegant pyonunciation of such a word as bath is introduced, it has a vowel 





different from that in ps3 and paw, and farther front. The contrasts then prove 
that it is the vowel /a/ which is lacking, even though the vowel which remains 
is physically similar to most instances of /a/. 

If I did indeed back myself into a corner in suggesting that two idiolects 
could not be compared directly, but only by successive comparisons to an over- 
all pattern, I hasten to back myself out again. Idiolects can certainly be di- 


rectly compared/whenever such a comparison seems convenient. Perhaps a good 


analogy for the utility of over-all pattern comparisons in dialectology is the 
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proposal occasionally made in machine translation. If there are five languages 


which must be completely mutually translatable, it is obviously a simpler oper- 


ation to translate each into a central language--probably artificial--and then 
out of this into each of the five as needed, rather than to program for all 
possible direct translations. In dialect study, the over-all pattern would 
serve the purpose of a central language, just as in historical dialect study it 
is usual to start with some central norm, like West Germanic. 

Faust makes a serious charge against the ILS discussion of over-all pat- 
terns when he says that they seem to be placed beyond the reach of criticism or 
modification. If so sympathetic a reader as Faust can make this criticism, 
something must have been wrong with the original statement. There is a large 
group of linguists--and I hasten to add, very admirable linguists--who object 
not merely to a Trager-Smith over-all pattern, but to the whole direction of 
modern structuralism, with its use of hocus-pocus, and its tendency to be ever 
more complicated. In discussion witn non-structuralists, a disagreement, no 
matter how slight, with any given pattern, is often taken as proof that all 
patterning is impossible. If I have been too much on the defensive against such 
possible attacks, I ask the reader's pardon. 

I would now say that a given idiolect can be stated to have left-overs in 
its relation to an assumed over-all pattern so long as the relationship is most 
simply stated in terms of pattern and addition. As soon as the left-overs be- 
come so numerous that they make statement easier in terms of a new pattern with 
or without left-overs, then the new pattern should be assumed to exist. 

I have done no direct investigation of dialects which throw light on the 
validity of over-all patterns, but I have had the advantage of careful reading 
of a forthcoming article by Robert P. Stockwell, and I have checked ,this against 
a fully described Anglo-Irish dialect. Stockwell has gathered a good deal of 
evidence which suggests that at least five of the simple vowels in the nine- 
vowel frame are generally subject to allophonic splitting. There are thus 
some fifteen allophonic possibilities, any one of which may become phonemic in 
a given dialect. Sledd's ‘confederate vowel’ is only one possibility. The 
Anglo-Irish dialect (my reexamination will appear in an article in Lochlann) 
offers four pairs of phonemes in high and mid position, front and back, but 
curiously enough lacks the ‘confederate vowel’. Such a dialect surely requires 
a different pattern from the usual over-all. New dialects of this sort do not 


invalidate study of symmetry and pattern, they rather give data which throws 
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light on how patterns work. 
Faust objects to the analysis of pronouns found on pages 149-50 of ILS. It 


is certainly true that greater clarity in describing the form you would have 
been achieved had I said something like ‘Final /w/ occurs only after a preceding 
/a/. We canitherefore set up a morphic {-y} as norm (its exact morphemic status 
need not yet ba decided), We will write this norm throughout, disregarding the 
deviations’. 

Faust's final statement is ‘the abstract analysis of pronouns looks too 
vulnerable to be widely useful’. Vulnerable or not, I should emphasize that it 
wasp not intended to be widely useful. No one knows how much profit there may 
be in an investigation until it has been completed. The results of this par- 
ticular investigation were given in ILS partly as an example of investigation 
carried as far as it will go, partly because I found that I learned something 
about method by carrying it through, and finally because I found use for the 
results in the further investigation of forms like here, there, where. None of 
these are necessarily adequate reasons for intruding investigation which should 
have been performed at a private desk. Perhaps, therefore, the following might 
have been an adequate statement--‘In pronouns there are traces of a fragmentary 
system of inflection by initial consonant, as in me, we, he, she. A similar 
type of differentiation occurs in words like here, there, where, and constitutes 
one of the reasons for grouping these words with pronouns.’ 


Faust is sceptical of zeroes, as°I am. He asks, however, why linguists do 





not posit zero allophones, saying that they would clear away a number of diffi- 
culties. Here I can only describe my own practice, stating that others differ, 
and that I have not had an opportunity as yet to examine Haas' important article 
on zeroes. I asgume that phonemes are the lowest items in the linguistic hier- 
archy, and that the representative of a phoneme is a physical event which must, 
take place or not take place. I am forced to make my beginning identifications 
of morphemes in terms of phonemic signals definitely present, though when I have 
identified even one morpheme, the identification affects the identification of 


all surrounding morphemes. All the physical events occurring within a sentence 


give us the allophones (representatives of phonemes) that ocqur in,it. Once 
these are used to identify larger entities, the larger entity can be said to be 
present though it may lack one of the smaller entities often (i.e. in other 
utterances) contained in it. The word old can be said to lack the normal final 
consonant in an utterance like ‘old John’. Similarly a word can be said to lack 
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one of the morphs of which it is ordinarily composed, as when ‘he don't?’ lacks 
the morph which appears in does. For such situations it is often convenient to 
set up zero concepts, though there is always a danger, exemplified by a lin- 
guist's exasperated query, ‘What's the difference between nine zeroes and noth- 
ing at all?? For phonemes, however, the rule that a larger entity may lack 
one of a set of smaller entities of which it is normally composed. will not 
work. That is, it is impossible to say that the allophone X, which occurs in 
utterance Y, lacks itself. The most that can be said is that phonemes--as sug- 
gested earlier--may be thought of as containing allophones which have a zero 
form of some distinctive feature. 

There are ways of handling the difficulties that Faust cites without 
setting up zero allophones. It can be said that all the phonemes which occur 
in a given slot in an identified morpheme constitute a class which we call a 
morphophoneme. Obviously, since morphemes can lack phonemes, one of the members 
of a morphophoneme can be an absent phoneme, or zero. One of the characteris- 
tics of morphemes is that they are pronunced differently in different dialects. 
Thus it is possible to set up a class consisting of all the phonemes which oc- 
cur in a given slot in an identified morpheme as pronounced in all dialects. 
Here also a member of such a class may be a zero. It is this type of concept 
which can be used for the /r/ which may or may not be pronounced in bare. Zeroes 
would, I believe, be useful in dialectology, but surely only if there were 
careful statement of what class of entity was being described. [Cf. III. 3.] 

Faust goes on to give a devastating (and quite fair) transcription of the 
uttterance /s+kewl#/ (ILS117) in which there are more zero allomorphs than overt 
representatives of morphemes. The ILS analysis of this utterance contained no 
warning that there should be successive steps of immediate constituent analysis, 
much less any description of what the steps should be. I shall therefore try 
to make a statement of what steps I believe to be proper, and the reasons for 
them. 

1. Pitch morphemes are composed of pitches and terminal jumctures, and 
the phonemes of which they are composed are locatable by their relation to the 
stress phonemes. Therefore the pitch morphemes should come off first, giving 
{331 #} as one constituent, and { st+kuw1} as the other. 

2. The stress tags, which locate the first constituent, are locatable in 
terms of the underlying segmentals, so the next constituent to come off is f+"}. 
But if taken off in this form it cannot be put back again with certainty. We 
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might suppose that the, /+/ fell after either the /s/ or the /k/. It is this 
uncertainty which forces the assumption that the stress tag contains more than 
one entity. Yet it is possible to assume that the first entity is not strictly 
a zero allomorph. A rule of English is that no juncture can begin utterance, 


so that it is possible to say that silence replaces initial juncture. The 


statement is of some importance, since I find when I review statements I have 
made in the past, that it turns out to be of some importance to insist that part 
of the environment of linguistic entities must be the nonlinguistic entity of 
silence. If the stress tag is thus defined as containing two entities, it is 

an ‘allotag’ of {+¥+"} which occurs under statable conditions. 

3. The other cqnstituent is now {s kuwl}. This constituent is already 
preliminarily segmented for us by the stress tag, and one part of it is the 
easily recognizable {kuw1} which we can now dismiss. This leaves us with a 
constituent {s} which consists of a single phoneme. Is it an ultimate consti- 
tuent? I think it nearly, but not quite, is. A bnoadly general rule which I 
think is valid is that every segmental phoneme must be under a stress morpheme 
or part of a stress morpheme. Since this {s} occurs after silence, we have 
reason t»> suppose that it may be in variation with a sequence which would be 
/+s/ if not initial. Morphs which cqngists of an orphaned /s/ are rare, oc- 
curring so far as I know only in situations where the /+/ is phonotactically 
generated, as in svelte, if pronounced /s+velt/. Otherwise, it is to be assumed 
that an isolated {s} represents a morpheme or combination which has lost its 
vowel. This is, I believe, as far as this kind of analysis will take us. That 
is, at this point we know only that {s} is an:‘allo’ of an entity which might 
be written {vs}. 

We are now, I believe, entitled to try for variants of our utterance. One 
which is certain to turn up is /ts+kawl#/, which is not much help, but which at 
least lets us know that our orphan {s} is expandable. With a little more 
saarch we will find /its+kdwl#/ which at last fills the empty vowel slot. At 
this point we are justified in saying that {s} is an ‘allo’ of the constituent 
{its}. Once having established this constituent, we are free to analyze it if 
we wish, but I think it can be safely said that to do so carries us beyond the 
required analysis of the utterance before us. That is to say, {s} is an unusual 
type of portmanteau in which three morphemes are compressed to a single phoneme. 
At this point I should now say that analysis of fits} belongs in paradigmatic 
study, not in the analysis of an individual utterance. One point at which I 
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would disagree with Faust is in this statement--‘We know, but only intuitively, 
that the example is in complementary distribution with "It's cool"’. I do not 


believe that our knowledge of the relation between the fuller and the reduced 
form is intuitive in any pejorative sense. That is, it seems to me that what 
we know of the two utterances is that a naive expert speaker would describe 
them as being ‘sames’. The relation is no more intuitively defined than are 
phonemic variants. I should hasten to add that I agree that these two forms 
are probably in complementary distribution, but that this requires the con- 
troling factor to be something in stylistics, rather than in languege. A more 
usual description would have said that these two forms are free vari:nts. ([Cf. 
I(I.4.] 

Faust points out that pitch morphemes determine the boundaries of stress 
morphemes, and that it is these in turn which give the first boundaries for 
segmental morphs. This is an important observation, and as he suggests, he luys 
the foundation for a syntax of suprasegmental morphemes and constructions. I 
find Faust's notation of [] for any pitch morph a useful one. There is, however, 
a modification which might also be useful. It is now clear that successive 
pitch morphs can be linked into a single pitch superfix not only by linkage at 
the terminals, but also by complex contours of the type that Stockwel! has 
called stair-steps-up and stair-steps-down. I would suggest ,therefore the addi- 
tion of arrows to show linkage and its direction. For instance, big, blick, 
buck if pronounced /big|biak| bok#/, would give {°} {1h} {°} {1} {°} {}. 

Faust remarks that many linguists have claimed level stress for cqnstruc- 
tions of this sort. They have indeed, but most:of the claims have been made 
without attention to the presence of junctures, pitches, and pitch morphemes. 
Snould I ever have the opportunity of revising ILS, I would speak far less about 
junctures as if they could be abstracted from the marphemes in which they occur. 
And in this connection, one pzint which seems to have caused Faust trouble was 
a bit of careless writing on my part. I had defined a word as ‘a construction 
capable of standing isolated under a pitch morpheme’. Faust rightly points out 
that this is nonsense, since a word must have a stress morpheme as well as a 
pitch morpheme. My unexpressed intention was to say ‘isolated from other seg- 
mental material, and standing under suprasegmental material topped by a single 


pitch morpheme’. 
Faust speaks of ILS as an idiogrammer, which it is, and which I believe 


any grammar written now is bound to be. I am not convinoed, however, that we 
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are as ‘appallingly far’ from the goal of a diagrammar as he seems to think. 
At least my own correspondence since writing ILS seems to indicate that there 


is more difference in the assumptions from which grammars are written than in 
what the grammars describe. A few more attempts at idiogrammars would at 

least enable us to examine our assumptions. That once done, I do not believe 
the diagrammar is too far distant. May we hope that the nqaxt step might be a 
pleasantly Mephistophelian grammar of Faust, to put beside the patois of Hill 


country ? 





III. Further notes (by GPF). 
1. Hill, p.59: 

In trying to be brief about /c/ and /j/, I failed to be clear. They are 
unitary and, if you wish, stops; but the release need not be non-distinctive. 
If it is, the allophones come too close to coinciding with /t/ and /d/ in my 
speech to make positional distinction meaningful. A solution which appears to 
allow for the morphophonemic facts might be to interpret the release as sig- 
naling ‘farther back’ at the phonemic level. 


2. Hill, p.60: 
Laterality is bound to seem a weak distinction between /1/ and /r/ if /1/ 


is the unique lateral and if there is in fact a non-lateral glide toward low 
back in complementation with the lateral. (Lacking access to any equipment-- 
even a tape-recorder on which a tape could be reversed--I was forced to rely 
on my own impressions about the glide. Other solutions are possible for my 
idiolect than the one assumed in my paper.) 

Note that /1/ is nowhere classed as a semivowel, but is said to be ‘at 
least on the periphery’. It is certainly farther removed from the center than 
/r/. 

As to the position of /r/ as higher central, one linguist of high repute 
moved my symbol to lower front; a second promptly moved it back. Therefore I 


suspect dialectal differences in patterning. 


34 Hill, p.62-3: 

In tne light of componential analysis, it seems odd to assume that pho- 
nemes are the lowest items in the linguistic hierarchy. Does the argument run 
that components, being subphonemic, are therefore sublinguistic? The analogy 
of the atom is irresistible, though not necessarily valid. 

A possible test is to see whether one of Hill's sentences makes sense with 


component replacing phoneme and phoneme replacing morpheme: "I am forced to 
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make my beginning identification of [phonemes] in terms of [componential] sig- 
nals definitely present, though when Z have identified even one [phoneme], the 
identification affects the identification of all surrounding [phonemes]." If 

this makes sense, as I think it does, then ithe question about zero allophones 

still stands. 

4. Hill, p.63-4: 

Differences between Hill and me over ‘ 'S cool?’ may be due to my having 
read in terms of parole what he wrote in terms of langue. It should be pointed 
out that the reaction of a naive expert speaker is likely to be in terms of 
langue, and so the question of the zero allolog remains. In ‘'S the matter?’ 
(from written dialogue), the zero allolog, if there is one, must be of what, 
not it. ‘'S afternoon’, attested as the answer to a when question, may be 
safely correlated in langue with ‘This afternoon’, but in a different situation 
it might correlate with ‘It's afternoon.’ In short, the expansion of a non- 
phonotactically generated initial /s(+)/ is not fully predictable. If Hill's 
position is accepted, then we are bound to analyze ‘Got a match?’ as containing 
zero allologs of have and you. Zellig Harris has moved in this direction in 
*Co-occurrence and transformation in linguistic structure’ (Lang33.283-340,1957), 
if I have understood his paper properly, but. it is still uncertain how many 
analysts will follow suit. 

[October 26, 1959] 
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In my introduatory chapter to Epstein and Hawkes's monograph, Linguistics 
and English Prosody (SIL:0P7, 1959), I mentioned the crucial assumption which 
underlay their examination of the metrical foot in English. Briefly stated, 
the assumption is that in a two-syllable metrical foot not only does the ictus 
fall on the syllable bearing the stronger of any two of the four stress phonemes, 
but it will also fall on the second of two successive syllables bearing the 
same stress phonemes, since the second syllable carries the louder allophone of 
the phoneme. Thus! Ths Bia sténe barn /héused &nimals &nd bfras 

is a perfect line of iambic pentameter even though in 
the second half of the line two successive secondary stresses occur preced- 
ing two successive weak stresses. Dealing as we are with iambic feet, the 
secondary stress on animals carries the ictus of the foot with housed, and the 
second of the two weak stresses in animals carries the ictus in the immediately 
following iamb. In the first half of the line, old with its secondary carries 
the ictus in its foot, while the immediately following secondary on stone counts 
as the weak syllable of its iamb, since barn carries a primary stress’. 

In substantial agreement with Epstein and Hawkes, I am firmly of the opin- 
ion that all of English ‘metered’ verse is predominately iambic, with always 
the possibility of some trochees alternating with the iambs. No spondees, no 
dactyls, no anapests are needed to explain English meter; in fact, assuming 
their existence only leads to impossible results. True, the alternation of 
trochees with iambs and with occurrences of final ‘half-feet’, consisting of a 
syllable bearing any of the four phonemic stresses, contributes to many different 
rhythms, including, for example, Longfellow's ‘dactyllic hexameter’ in Evangeline: 


.?- oa v v rg v v 3» . 
thts 0 te ferfet primeval’ thé os ary pines eae hemldcks? 
= a ee = v on = | v a vv 9 in vv vv pa 


In what follows, I have examined in detail several passages ranging from 
John Donne to Gerard Manley Hopkins, in order to show the subtleties possible 
in our essentially iambic English verse, including cases to demonstrate that 


English meter draws on paralinguistic (cf. Trager, SIL13.1-12, 1958) as well as 
68 
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linguistic features. 

Donne, perhaps, furnishes some of the best examples of subtle stress vari- 
ations within the regular iambic pentameter line, and I will use for demonstra- 
tion the opening lines of his Elegy X, since it has recently been so ably dis- 
cussed in the Kenyon Review by Arnold Stein and Seymour Chatman in the symposium, 
‘English verse and what it sounds like’.? 


tasee of nér ing = — she 


Whése es tart 42 én my —- heart 


M&kes = Bégiga Find ntyes hér léve ail 


As Kings dé coynes}t8 whfch 


their stamps '{mp&rt 
Se | v “a 





The valtiefgoe*énd t&ke my néort!frtm nhaoe’ 


At this point it is essential to realize that in English only one primary 
stress can occur in a stretch of utterance bounded by a terminal juncture. 
(The |'s and #'s mark the ends of suck stretches.) Also it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the various classes of words in the language can appear only 
with certain stresses and not with others. For instance, except in ‘compounds’, 
nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and main verbs never occur with less than secondary 
stress; auxiliary verbs, prepositions and conjunctions never appear with more 
than tertiary. Articles almost always occur with weak stress--never more than 
tertiary--and personal pronouns regularly with no more than tertiary, though 
they quite frequently are ‘nominalized’ by virtue of being said with secondary. 
Of course, any word can be said with primary stress when a higher degree of 
pitch is shifted to it for reasons of emphasis, in which case the word which 
would normally carry the primary stress in the sequence is reduced to secondary. 
These are facts of the structure of the language, internalized by all native 
speakers outside of awareness and binding on writer and reader alike. 

To return to our passage, the stresses are marked over the syllables on 
which they occur, and the scansion of the line appears underneath. I have 
left the pitches unmarked, except for the three occurrences of pitch three—as 
I read the passage--in order to allow us to concentrate on the stresses. Taking 
into account what has been said in the preceding paragraph, we can see at once 


that the distributions of the ictus give us‘a series of almost perfect iambic 
Pentameter verses with some extremely interesting occurrences of sequences of 
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secondary stresses. Thus in line 1, we have no fewer than four secondaries in 


a row, the second in each pair regularly carrying the ictus. That is, the 
poet's metrical foot, composed of alternations of one non=-prominent and one 
prominent syllable is played off against the stresses that can or must accom- 
pany those syllables as components of words of various classes. Thus the obli- 
gatory facts of language structure--phonological, and grammatical--are prior 

to the prevalent metrical devices at the poet's disposal, and the two, working 
together from the basis of prosody. 

If the passage is read and analyzed as I suggest, one of Donne's most 
characteristic tricks, that of having us say many of the personal pronouns on 
secondary stress is immediately apparent. Since most usually in the spoken 
language personal pronouns occur only with tertiary or weak stress, an arresting 
effect is created and sustained throughout the poem. The poet is talking to 
himself and arguing with himself in the manner typical of the metaphysical poet. 

Again we should note in line 3, the second secondary on me carries the 
ictus and the weak stress on tha second syllable of Medall counts ‘unaccented’ 
against the weak stress on and which follows after the /#/ and which conse- 
quently bears the ictus. And at the end of the same line we have three second- 


aries in a row, and again three successive pronouns bearing secondary or pri- 





mary stress. Try reading the line as prose and you will see one of the reasons 
why Donne is an artist, for if we read the line as verse, following the metrical 


pattern the poet has selected and signalled to us we cannot escape giving the 


last four words these stresses and only these stresses. Her, with secondary 








stress carries the ictus since it is the second in tha series, and love, with 
secondary, though even louder phonetically, counts as ‘unaccented’ in its iamb, 
owing to the fact that me, with primary, follows it and hence bears the ictus. 
But stress is not the:whgle story. Pitch and juncture phenomena also have 
their role to play, and the interrelationship between all these independent but 
interdependent systems is the basis for much of the subtlety of English verse. 
Mr. Stein and Mr. Chatman, though from quite different points of view, are 
really assessing these interrelationships in their discussions in the pieces 
referred to above, and we could scarcely select a better example for analysis 
than the line from the same Elegy of Donne's which occupies their attention: 


So, if I dreame I have you, I have you. 
Again, to read this line like prose, or to put stress and pitch in without 
taking our cues from how Donne has used pitches and stresses earlier in the 
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poem, particularly on his pronouns, is to invite the chance of missing not only 
the import of this particular line but of the poem as awhole. For as Mr. 
Stein points out, the artist allows the sensitive reader very little latitude, 
and I believe the kind of analysis proposed here gives the literary critic a 
sufficiently elaborated, entirely formal means for demonstrating--non-sub- 
jectively-—-what he senses must have been the poet's intention, nqt only in a 
particular line but in the poem as a total structure. 

In arriving at the most likely reading of a line, then, considerations on 
three levels must concern us, and in a strict order of priority. First, what 
is permissible or non-permissible in language itself immediately renders cer- 
tain readings impossible. Second, where a regular metrical pattern is used and 
is quite obviously signalled to us, we must assume the artist will adhere to it 
unless his departure from it is obviously for the sake of embelishment or em- 
phasis. This renders certain readings highly Admprobable. Third, and finally, 
when we consider the interrelationship between various parts of the poem, 
noting how certain prosodic devices are repeated and interwoven in conjunction 
with the meaning being conveyed, we are more and more led to one "basic" 
reading, which will show only minor variations of emphasis. 

The reading I prefer for the line in question appears immediately below, 
and, as far as I can judge, agrees almost exactly with that suggested by Mr. 
Stein. 

83, te i dréame f have youtt have yeup 
According to the second criterion treated in the preceding paragraph I would 
eliminate the possibility of placing a primary stress and pitch 3 on the second 
have, since the result, with you on secondary or tertiary, would immediately 
destroy the pattern of the iambic meter which has been extremely regular 
throughout. Also, there is abundant evidence that the iambic pentameter line 
at the time Donne wrote was regarded as more of a necessary and restricting 
mold than is the case today*, and hence the subtle variations he is able to 
achieve are accomplished without departing from regularity. If we agree the 
sense of the poem dictates a primary stress and pitch 3 on dreame, the only 
questions remaining are the stresses on the three I's, the first you, and the 
pitch on the last you. Placing secondary stresses on any or all of the I's or 
on the first you would not change the placement of the ictus and thus would not 
change the basic reading. But the emphasis on dreame is heightened if ail the 
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pronouns in question are said on tertiary. If the last you were said on pitch 
3, a nice balance would be achieved with dreame, but the subtle effect of what 
Mr. Stein calls ‘hovering stress’ would be lost, and we would be going against 
the prevailing use of pitches in the poem as a whole, which has been character- 


ized by very few occurrences of pitch 3. 

Any critic of course will be familiar with more than one work by an artist 
and will also be aware of an artist's changes in style as he continues to write 
verse. Needless to say, then, close examination of more than one of a poet's 
works at a particular period of his development is very helpful in forming an 
idea of that poet's peculiarities and individualities. In the case of Donne, 


—— well known lines taken from Loves Deitie are excellent corroboration: 
ned are =P = t# 


, a 2 , 1 
is we os id worst that wore does 


2 i _ = 2 Al 
Léve va a eagame atgs * try 


2 3, 
A dee ha pragueté mt make hér Love ngel tof 


- | 

Here we find the object case pronouns all under secondary stress and two ex- 
amples in the third and fourth lines--where we have three secondaries in a row. 
Also in the last line, with the two primaries separated by the single bar, the 
first is the traditionally ‘unstressed’ syllable and the second, with its rise 
in pitch carries the ictus. The poet departs from his regular following of the 
iambic mold by substituting a trochee for the first foot in each of lines one 
and three, as he does also in the first foot of the first line in ‘Elegy X’ and 
.«throughout his works. He is like all English poets, using the trochee in a 
predominately iambic poem to achieve a subtle variation of rhythm and emphasis. 

Coming up to authors closer to our own period, lines from Browning's ‘The 
last leader’ and Hopkins' ‘Morning, midday and evening Sacrifice’ give further 
demonstration of our theory. In each of the examples below, stresses of the 
same phonemic value carry the ictus when second in a series of two, and though 
Hopkins' is perhaps the most ‘obviously iambic’, Browning has no line which 
doesn't have more iambs than trochees. These markings in many instances depart 
radically from what would be the traditional scansion of these lines and serve 
as excellent examples to substantiate the main thesis of Epstein and Hawkes as 
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to 7 predominately iambic nature of aie” verse. 


1 
Lfte's nfght bfefnaf 18 him am bik te isl 


Thre ss déuvithaet tattonfina pian! 
2 3, 2y2 3. 1y2 | ——— 1 
Férced prétse én our partHins otale Se taf tignts 


| - 
2, 2y2 2 ys 2y2 31 
Nevin glad pny ean néening Serint 





24 24 
BSth i tal tha nb bode 


ind téld he Nivbreftoysrf 


1 , , 
Héad!héart thand Inéed I; and shoud | 


Tt 3 a 


1 
Tht er bréathol i set 


thts mr Te 


2 hi 
Tike is for tdoifigt ¢6 ty nent # 
2 


And sil at meats opt 


The stanza of Hopkins furnishes an excellent example of internal structur- 
ing. The words Tower, Take, tool and toy are bound together by alliteration 
and the prominence of each is further assured by bearing primary stresses. , 
Tower and Take each constitute separate intonation patterns, with Tower standing 
out because of the rise to pitch 3 and Take appearing in the line in such a 
position as to be further emphasized by being part of the stanza's only trochee. 
The contrast between tool and toy, signalled by not, leaves the speaker of 
English no choice but to say each noun on pitch 3, the only occurrences of this 
pitch in the whole stanza, except for Tower. Tower, then, balances with Take 
as tool does with toy and is hence to be taken as an imperative. This then 
forces us to read the next two lines on pitch 1, and hence have them constitute 
a long ‘vocative’. 
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In conclusion, I should like to state my own feeling of how prosody can 
Here ‘lan- 





now be defined. It is language combined with poetical conventions. 


guage’ means what the poet hears as he writes. If he is a sensitive native 


speaker of the language he can hear only what the phonological and grammatical 
structure of the spoken language permits. Thus it is a ‘brute fact’ that in 

English main verbs, nouns (except in ‘compounds’) adjectives, and adverbs can 
never have iess than secondary stress and prepositions, conjunctions and aux- 


iliary verbs never more than tertiary. No poet can alter this situation to fit 


a preconceived idea of metrical pattern. 

‘Poetical conventions’ subsumes the metrical and other devices character- 
istic of poetic diction, such as rhyme, alliteration and inversions of word 
order. Meter is thus firmly anchored in language and rhythm derives from al- 
ternations of permitted metrical feet. As we have seen English meter is based 
not only on the patterning of degrees of phonemic stress in two syllable feet, 
but includes a weighing of the aliophones of the stress phonemes. The necessary 
placing of terminal junctures contributes both to meter and to rhythm as do the 
required occurrences of pitch phonemes within intonation patterns. 

One more area--paralanguage--is drawn on occasionally for both, metrical 
and rhythmic effects. Many poets make use of the vocal segregate, of pause or 
silence (Q) and certain of the vocal qualifiers, particularly drawl CF ceae*) to 
‘fill out’ lines otherwise containing too few syllables. ‘This is exemplified 


below from ‘Paradise lost’ II 14-165. 
- oe 
from thfs déscent 
2 a. 2p, . e fe 
CéléstYal virtiies ris{ng’will 4ppéar 


a , a. . 93, 22 24 
Mére glori{dus 'Qthan from no fall 
2 = ed ~ 2) % = o 4 


And trast thémselves'tS fSar n& scdnd fate” 


Thus in reading any verse we must try to hear it as the author intended it 
ta be heard; that is, as he heard it when he was satisfied with it as ‘metered’ 
language. Seeming ambiguities are almost always resolved when we have committed 
outselves to a reading which combines the obligatory, interrelated structuring 


of phonology and grammar--languager-with the metrical patterning selected by 


the poet. As Chatman so well states’, ‘Tne very act of performance more often 
than not forces the reader to resolve ambiguities, to decide between alternatives; 
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where performance does require a decision, we can only conclude that the ambi- 
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guity is mainly textual--that is it inheres in the inadequacies of the English 
writing system in representing intonation patterns, and not in the structure of 
the poem as a sequence of vocal signals.... Many textual ambiguities cannot 

be preserved in oral performances, simply because the stress-pitch-juncture 


system of English demands a resolution.’ 





‘The four degrees of ,Phonemic | stress are primary, secondary, tertiary, and 
weak, and are symbolized , “, , “, respectively. ~The |. four significant pitches 
from the lowest to the highest are symbolized by ', 7, ?, *. For detailed 
treatment of these and of the terminal juncture phonenes #/s /\/, Al/), see 


Trager and Smith, An outline of English structure (SIL:0P3, 1951). 


?Since this article was written, W.K. Wimsatt, Jr. and Monroe C. Beardsley 
have made some interesting comments in their ‘The concept of meter: an exercise 
in abstraction’ (PMLA74.585-98). On page 594 we read, ‘The notion of an accen- 
tual spondee (or "level" foot) in English would seem to be illusory, for the 
reason that it is impossible to pronounce any two successive syllables in English 
without some rise or fall of stress--and some rise or fall of stress is all that 
is needed for a metrical ictus. This fact produces in English iambic meter two 
kinds of ambiguous situations or metrical choices, that of two weak syllables 
coming together, and that of two strong syllables coming together. In each of 
these situations, the iambic principle is saved merely by the fact that certain 
unhappy choices are impossible.’ My comment here, of course, is that the ‘un- 
happy choices’ are not possible precisely because the louder allophone on the 
second of any two successive syllables bearing equal stress phonemes provides 
the minimal rise of stress that is needed for a metrical ictus. The flexibility 
of the iambic meter in respect to tempo and rhythm variations is well illustrated 
by two lines from Milton that Wimsatt and Beardsley juxtapose (597). The first 
line contains eight primary stresses, the second, three. In the first line, 
they feel ‘no determinate pattern of stresses seems dictated’ and that ‘several 
are possible’. I have marked each below in accordance with the principles de- 
veloped in this article to show how the iambic meter is perfectly maintained in 
each, and to suggest that the combinations of stress, pitch, and juncture in- 
dicate, essentially, only one reading. 

2, 2/2, 22, 2/2, 2g, 2/2, 2 2 a. a ly 


, 


ere ens and shades '8f death 


; : eo 


2 2s 3 28 14 
inmitanée sf ain ae 


>Kenyon Review, 18.411-77 (1956). Arnold Stein, ‘Donne's prosody’, 439-43; 
Seymour Chatman, ‘Mr. Stein on Donne’, 443-60. 


“This is evidenced by the caustic comments of his contemporaries on Donne's 
use of meter. It will be remembered, for example, that Ben Jonson wrote that 
Donne ‘for not keeping accent deserved hanging’. Whether the indictment is 
well founded I leave the reader to judge. It most certainly is not in this 


Elegy . 
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SCompare Chatman,‘Linguistics and teaching introductory literature’, Lan- 
guage learning 7.3-10 (1956-7) reprinted in fieadings in_ applied English lin- 
guistics, Harold B. Allen, ed., 407-13 (1958). My reading differs considerably 
from Chatman's. Also it should be noted that paralanguage at this level (vocali- 
zations) is to be clearly distinguished from the use of paralanguage at the 


level of voice qualities. Thege latter which include tempo, articulation con- 


trol, glottis control and so on contribute to the pista effect of the reading 
of verse. Here belong the characteristic ‘tremulo’ u zed by older readers, 
for example Robert Frost. The present generation of readers is less likely to 


make so great a differentiation in the reading of verse in contrast to prose. 


°chatman, Kenyon Review, 18.450. 
(September, 1959] 
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REVIEW 


Hockett, Charles F. A course in modern 1 istics. New York, Macmillan, 
c1958. xi p. [1 1.], 621p. $7.50. 


[P60.090. Reviews: Linguistics--General. ] 
Reviewed by G.L. Trager, University of Buffalo 


This book was published in June, 1958, and has had time to be used through 
one academic year and well into a second. Those teachers and students who have 
used it certainly do not need a review to tell them what they ought to think of 
it; they can decide for themselves. The book has also been reviewed--in at 
least one instance known to the present writer in extremely favorable terms. 
The present reviewer was once in loco pyofessoris to the author, and since 
then has had repeated professional as well as social contacts with him. What 
one in such a position likes in a book written by a student, colleague, and 
friend one likes extravagantly (it maximates one's ego!); what one doesn't like 
disturbs one needlessly (‘Where did he get that notion?’). But the record- 
keeping activities of our society require that a review be written, and by 
someone with some claim to being the proper reviewer. Following these dictates 
of the culture, I write this review, but it will be much more a factual record 
than a critical discussion. 

An Introduction (p.1) is followed by twelve large divisions, containing 
one or more chapters each: ‘Signalling via sound: phonology’ (chapters 2-13: 
p.15-119); ‘Phonology and grammar: levels of patterning’ (ch.14-16: 123-44); 
‘Grammatical systems’ (ch.17-31: 147-267); ‘Morphophonemic systems’ (ch. 32-5: 
271-300); ‘Idioms’ (ch. 36-7: 303-18); ‘Synehronic dialectology’ (ch.38-40: 321- 
50); ‘Linguistic ontogeny’ (ch.41: 353-62); ‘Phylogeny’ (ch.42-54: 365-458); 
‘Linguistic prehistory’ (ch.55-61: 461-535); ‘Writing’ (ch.62: 539-49); ‘Liter- 
ature’ (ch.63: 553-65); ‘Man's place in nature’ (ch.64: 569-86). An Appendix 
of language names (587-98), a Bibliography (599-606), and an Index (607-32) 
complete the book. 

In any book of this kind, no reviewer can argue too much about the selection 
of topics or the weight given them. If the ‘book is intended for college stu- 
dents who take an introductory course in linguistics’ (Preface, p.vii), then 
everything the author includes is pertinent, and the things left out have to be 
secured from other sources, as no one pook can be all-inclusive. And an author 
77 
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must necessarily show his bias or interest by the amount of space he allots 
different aspects of the field. It is here, in fact, that the reviewer has his 
main objection, not to Hockett's book of itself, but to such books as a whole. 


The time is perhaps past when one linguist can write an all-inclusive text; 

and just possibly we ought to be writing textbooks in various specialties, as 
supplements to a very much more generalized and discursive kind of introduction; 
to analogize, I am thinking of an up-to-date Language by an Edward Sapir, and 

a series of up-to-date treatments of phonology, morphology, historical compari- 
sony and so on by a series of Leonard Bloomfields. There were giants in those 
days; but I doubt that today anyone of us would seriously think himself equal 
to any of the suggested tasks. 

In the phonology chapters the reviewer finds much to praise, though he 
would himself have presented them in a different order. The use of the symbol 
/j/ for /y/ (amd correspondingly /j/ for /j/) is a needless complications but 
the'world of linguistics seems doomed to be divided into the ‘y-writers’ and 
the ‘j-writers’ for some time to come. The statements about segmental phonemic 
analyses of English other than Hockett's gloss over the author's firm position 
a bit too much: to ignore the off glide which I call /n/ in items like baw, bah, 
bore, bad (p.31) is to cover up not only an important set of facts but also to 
hide a fundamental theoretical dispute. 

In his treatment of stress Hockett calls the medial or lower stress in 
words like syntax by the term ‘secondary’, and treats the lowered stress in 
phrases like g6od bey as a primary without an accompanying pitch; the use of the 
term secondary is unwise, for it confuses the student who goes to the original 
sources of the analysis, where this stress is called ‘tertiary’, and ‘secondary’ 
is psed for Hockett's ‘reduced primaries’. Hockett calls these ‘next most 
prominent’ stresses a ‘part of the intonational system’ (p.50). This simply 
won't work, for it is not true that the pitch level ‘at the center of an in- 
tonation is always the next to the last pitch level in the intonation’ (38). 
Such sentences as *£at your’liinch'}, which is different from* Eat your 7lunch'), 
show that Hockett's attemptec simplification is not possible. It is the re- 
viewer's understanding that since publishing the book Hockett has admitted his 
error; but there it stands, in print, and the students and teachers using the 
book will be misled. This erroneous treatment of the real secondary stress makes 


sume of the statements about juncture subject to revision, as there are never 


two successive primaries within what Hockett calls a macrosegment. 
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Some of the examples given (58) for loss or absence of plus juncture are 


erroneous: tin tax and syntax differ as to stress, if they differ at all: tint 
tAx: synttax (the t is [t'] in both); Juneau Alaska, pirate savannah, pirates 
of Anna can only be /jfinowteleske/, /payrét+sevene/, /payrétstevtene/; also, 
Alaska and savannah for most speakers are /otlaske/ and /setvane/. The point 
about the. non-correspondence of /+/ to word boundaries is better made by such 
examples as the last two than by artificially running together (in print only?) 





things that don't occur that way. 

In the chapter (9) on ‘vocoid articulations’ the vowel table (79) shows 
the traditional six tongue heights, so that the symbols e, e, #, each appear 
in two places: e in higher and lower mid, e in lower mid and higher low, 2 in 
higher and lower low. There are similar symbol overlaps in other positions. 
In a presentation on the level of phonetics this confuses the students and 
should be, avoided. The reviewer would suggest that the seven-height chart 
proposed by Bloch and him in Qutline of linguistic analysis (1942), and re- 
cently presented with a full set of symbols in hig Phonetics: glossary and 
tables (SIL: OP6, 1958), is possibly more satisfactory. 

The discussion of ‘Types of phonemic systems’ (ch.11) is useful and in- 
tenesting, but the reviewer believes that our knowledge of phonemic systems is 





as yet too fragmentary and/or inaccurate for typology to be more than specu- 
lative. (Incidentally, the list of Hawaiian consonants, p.93, omits /1/.) The 
‘most complex known obstruent system’, that of Chipewyan shown in fig.11.2 (98), 
may actually not be so complex at all; other phonemic solutions for it may be 
in order, making the affricates into clusters (/dd, dz, dz, dl/)--seeming con- 
trasts being taken care of by juncture; and/or treating the aspirated and 
glottalized series as clusters of the plain stops (/b,d/, etc.) with /h/ and 
/?/. Typological comparisons can be valid only if all the systems compared 

are arrived at by the same methods. 

The reviewer cannot, in terms of his stated intentian to stick to the 
record rather than discuss at length, say much about Hockett's morphemics. The 
statement ‘Morphemes are the smallest individually meaningful elements in the 
utterances of a language’ (123) seems to me to be meaningless as well as unfor- 
tunately misleading. A morphemics based on meaning cannot be successful in 
fully analyzing a language. It is not meaning but distribution and arrange- 
ment of recurrent partials that is the basis for morphemics, as well as for 


any other level of grammatical analysis. 
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In ‘The design of a language’ (ch.16), the three ‘central subsystems’-- 
grammatical, phonological, morphophonemic (137), are not on analogous levels 
at all: the morphophonemic system is surely part of the grammatical system. 
And of the two ‘peripheral subsystems’ (138), the semantic one would have to 
go with grammar in terms of Hockett's definition of morphemes cited just above, 


and the phonetic one certainly seems to be the very essence of the phonological 


system. 

The treatment of immediate constituents (ch.17), form classes and con- 
structions (ch.18), words (ch.19), and syntax (ch.20-3) are extensive and have 
much good material in them, but they are based on the ‘meaning’ definition of 
morphemes extended to constructions, and they ignore the ever-present, complex, 
yet wonderfully informative system of phonological marking of phrases and 
larger groupings on which a successful syntax must be built. 

The inadequacy of Hockett's ‘design’ for a language comes out in the 
treatment of concord (ch.25), parts of speech (ch.26), and grammatical cate- 
gories (ch.27) such as gender, number, case, aspect, and others. In these 
chapters there is much that is soundly based on morphemic phenomena, but many 
of the categories treated are semological (see Martin Joos, ‘Semology...’, SIL 
13.53-70, 1958, especially 53-5), and some even metalinguistic. Hockett's 
design hasn't enough levels and hierarchies, and isn't sufficiently systema- 
tized, and his treatment necessarily mixes up things that should be kept apart. 

In chapter 40, ‘American English stressed syllabics’, we are told that in 
the complex syllabic nuclei there are not only the glides /j/ and /w/, but a 
third one, //. This, which is the reviewer's /h/, has not been previously 
discussed in the book, as indicated above. Such a casual way of introducing 
such a fundamental part of the analysis can only distress the student and the 
teacher using the book; and the remarks in the ‘Notes’ at the end of the chapter 
(349) do not help the situation. 

The chapters on Phylogeny (365ff.) present some excellent statements of 
what happens when languages change through time, and how comparative linguis- 
tic work is done. The details of the treatment of the Old Mglish phonological 
system (375-7) can certainly be argued about: to postulate the phonemes /é 0 a/ 
contrasting with /i e #/ is boldly interesting, but a book of this sort is 
hardly the place for the presentation of the theory, even with the cautious 
word ‘perhaps’ (375). And to say that these three extra vowels were ‘lost’ by 
the end of the 10th century seems to this reviewer the exact opposite of 
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probable; if anything, that is when they, or two of them--/4, e/, became 
phonemic (though I rather think that didn't happen until Middle English; cf. 
R.P. Stockwell, SIL13:13-24, 1958, and Stockwell and Willard, SIL14.10-13,1959). 
To say that OE ‘/r/ was certainly a tap or trill, not like modern American 
/r/’ is mch too strong; the evidence of the so-called ‘breaking’ would rather 
point the other way; in fact, all Germanic /r/s were quite possibly non-trilled, 
especially those that came from older /z/. The presentation of Middle English, 
starting from Hockett's version of Old English, is very brief and stated to be 
secondary (379). 

The above statement of disagreement should not be taken as detracting in 
any way from the excellence of Hockett's discussion and exemplification of the 
comparative method (especially chapters 57-9). Hockett deals at some length 
with glottochronology (526ff.) and clearly shows that none of its so-called 
results has really any validity or importance; nonetheless he ends the chapter 
with the sentence: ‘But no development in historical linguistics in many 
decades has showed such great promise.’ (535) This is eclecticism with a 
vengeance! 

The terminal chapters, on writing, literature, and man's place in nature, 
are good presentations of many of the important aspects of these fields. The 
section on the ‘key properties of language’ (574ff.) is stimulating in its 
possibilities, and the discussion of ‘language and human origins’ (580-5) pre- 
sents a plausible hypothesis of what may have happened. 

The index of language-names is provided with useful annotations. One 
cannot quarrel with the author's choice of spellings in some cases differing 
from the reviewer's preference--these things are still in the realm of free 
choice for writers of English. The bibliography is extensive, though neces- 
sarily limited; more places of publication and publisher's names should have 
been included, however, for there is nothing more frustrating to a student 
than an incomplete bibliographical item. 

The reader who has stayed with us to this point may wonder whether the 
reviewer likes the book. This is hard to answer, for the reviewer has already 
expressed his doubts about books of this kind in general, and has picked many 
points to criticize or to disagree with strongly. Perhaps one can say, It's a 
good book of its kind, but its kind ought to perish, for there are better ways 
to train students in our science. 

(December, 1959] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FIELD WORK IN LINGUISTICS AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
Compiled by D.H. Hymes, Harvard University 
[P69.09. Field method--Bibliography. ] 


1. Linguistics in ethnographic field work and vice versa. 
2. Field work: general discussions. 

3. Field work: specific discussions of linguistic methods. 
4. Texts and text analyses. 

This bibliography was compiied incidentally rather than systematically, 
and distributed to students. It is now published so that it may be more widely 
available. Several items have been aaded by the Editor of SIL, and the author 
invites additional references. When enough of these accumulate, publication 
of a supplement may be in order. 

Items are arranged alphabetically by author under the four subdivisions, 
and chronologically under each author. Brief descriptions, quotations, speci- 
fic references or summarizing statements accompany many of the items cited. 

Journal and other recurring titles are abbreviated thus: 


44 American Anthropologist; 


AL Anthropological Linguistics; 

AT Anthropology today (see 2., Kroeber, ed.); 

BAE-B Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin; 

ZJAL International Journal of American Linguistics; 

IUPAL Indiana University Publications in Anthropology and Linguistics; 
JAF Journal of American Folklore; 

lg Language (journal of the Linguistic Society of America); 
Iglrg Language Learning; 

BAL Readings in anthropological linguistics (see 1., Hymes, ed.) 
SJA Southwestern Journal of Anthropology; 

SWES Selected writings of Edward Sapir; 


UCPL University of California Publications in Linguistics. 
1. LINGUISTICS IN ETHNOGRAPHIC FIELD WORK AND VICE VERSA. 


Beals, Ralph L. 1957. ‘Native terms and anthropological methods’, AA59.716-7. 
(Reply to Bohannon, 1956.) 


Bloomfield, L. 1925. ‘Why a linguistic society?’ Ig1.1-5. (1-2: ‘The work of 
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directly observing and recording human speech is much like the work of the 
ethnologist; indeed, in our country, where such field-work has been best done, 


it has been performed chiefly by the ethnologic-linguistic school.’ ) 


Boas, Franz. 1904. ‘The history of anthropology’, Science 20.513-24. (Fore- 
sees special techniques will separate linguistics from ethnology.) 


- 1911. ‘Introduction’, Ne EEO CE 9 oe 1.1-83. BAE- 
B4O, Part I. Washington, USGPO. (Linguistics and ethnology inseparable.) 
Bohannon, Paul. 1956. ‘On the use of native language categories in ethnology’, 
AA58.557. (Essential; use of them distinguishes British from American work.) 


---. 1958. ‘Rejoinder’, AA60.941. (Reply to Beals, 1957. Ethnography mst 
cope with language in ways not unlike philosophy, literary criticism.) 


Elkin, A.P. 1941. ‘Native languages and the field worker in Australia’, AA43. 
89-94. 


Emeneau, M.B. 1958. ‘Oral poets of South India--the Todas’, JAF71.312-42. 
(314: ‘The linguistic scholar working in the field has perforce to be or become 
something of an anthropologist, so that he may understand what his informants 
are talking about.’) 


Firth, J.R. 1957. ‘Ethnographic analysis and language with reference to 
Malinowski's views’, in Firth, R. (ed.), 1957, pp.93-118. 


Firth, Raymond (ed.). 1957. Ming. -n} shane 0m agalnanhan of pawerk of 
Bec~islaw Malinowski. London, Routledge. (Valuable papers by Phyllis Kaberry, 
Audrey Richards, J.R. Firth, E.R. Leach, on Malinowski's field work and treat- 


ment of language in field work.) 


Pail Le {od Ward H. 1957. ‘Cultural anthropology and linguistics’, in Garvin, 
Paul L 


ed.) Rl CS Oe ooo 
language study 167-73 Georgetown University, Monograph Series on Languages 


and Linguistics, No.9.) (To be also in RAL.) 


Haas, Mary. 1953. ‘Sapir and the training of anthropological linguists’, AA55. 
447-9. (Rejoinder to Voegelin and Harris, 1952 on Sapir's view.) 


Henry, Jules. 1940. ‘A method for learning to talk primitive languages’, AAA2. 
635-41. (In re Mead, Lowie discussion.) 


Herskovits, Melville J. 1954. ‘Some problems of method in ethnography’, In 
Spencer (ed.), 3-24. (9-10: ‘It is unthinkable that any competent ethnographer 
should go into the field without equipment in linguistics which will enable him 
to hear and to set down in proper phonemic terms the critical words, the textual 
materials, requisite for the study of his problem.’) 


Hockett, C.F. 1954. Comments in Hoijer, H. (ed.), Language in culture, Chi- 
cago. (225: ‘The real difference, then, is not between these two things but 
between two things that can be done: ethnographic analysis which pays no atter- 
tion to language, and ethnographic analysis which does. In this connection I 
will state a fundamental belief of mine in a form which exagerates only in 

one wav. The form in which I shall make the statement does not imply that 
there :s an: matter of degree in it--actually, there is. Ethnography without 
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linguistics is blind. Linguistics without ethnography is sterile.’) 
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